MARY    I
inew enough of what was expected from a betrothed
princess to welcome messengers from her future husband
"with most goodly countenance, proper communication,
and pleasant pastime in playing on the virginals." In 1522,
aged six, she was reft from France and betrothed to the
Emperor Charles V, her grave young cousin of twenty-three,
ruler of the greater part of Europe. At twelve she was to
marry him, and promises were given that she should be
fitted for her future position as the Emperor's wife by being
brought up like a Spanish lady, under the personal care of
her mother. At the age of nine she sent Charles an emerald
ring, symbol of constancy, and her " assured love." Charles
replied with the proper messages, and then a few months
later found it convenient to marry a Portuguese princess.
England replied with negotiations for her to marry James IV
of Scotland, and later, Francis I, the dissolute thirty-two-
year-old King of France. Heaven alone knows what the
precocious child-mind made of it all; but it must have
impressed upon her for life the importance of a grand
European matrimonial alliance.
At the age of ten Mary was sent as Princess of Wales to
keep her court at Ludlow, and administer justice on the
Welsh border. Her establishment numbered over three
hundred, amongst them many persons of " gravity and dis-
tinction." Margaret Pole, Countess of Salisbury, was her
Lady Governess. Her Chamberlain was John Dudley,
who as Duke of Northumberland was afterwards to try to
rob her of the throne. Orders from the King in Council
provided that she was " to use moderate exercise for taking
open-air in gardens, sweet and wholesome places, and
walks." Music, Latin, and French were to be studied, with
the proviso " that the same be not too much, and without
fatigation or weariness." She was to dance, and her diet
was to be well-prepared and served, *c with comfortable,
joyous, and merry communication." Even cc the cleanli-
ness and well-wearing of her garments and apparel,"
and the sweetness and cleanliness of her chambers, were
matters of concern to the Council. It makes an extra-
ordinarily vivid contrast to the well-know^ account- of
Elizabeth's childhood, in which her governess points out
that the unfortunate royal infant is practically destitute of
clothing!
Mary was about fourteen or fifteen before the troubles of
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